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ABSTRACT 

Current patterns of Patois (introduced by West Indian 
Creoles) as used by young Jamaicans in England is presented. 
Forty-five British-born individuals, aged 16 to 23, whose parents 
were Jamaican immigrants, participated in a study structured to 
elicit a wide range of speech patterns. Subjects differed greatly in 
educational background and in social network relations. Clear 
differences emerged in formal and informal situations in the length 
of utterance, the symmetry of exchanges, and the numbev of 
interruptions. Five distinct language choice patterns were found. The 
language behavior of British Blacks varies considerably between 
individuals and in different situations, and a situational hierarchy 
exists that allows prediction of the likelihood of a speaker using 
Patois. There was also evidence that in certain situations, either 
Patois or English was the marked, or expected choice, with use of the 
unmarked language signifying clear rejection of a role or status 
associated with the marked language. The greatest obstacle to the 
identification of language choice patterns was the lack of objective 
criteria for labeling a situation as either "Patois" or "English." 
(MSE) 
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R^sim^ 7 Abstract 

La situation de la conniunaute noire antillaise en Grande-Bretagne 
a subi d' importants changements au cours des quinze dernieres annees 
pendant lesquelles 1 * innigration en provenance des Caralbes a prati- 
quement cesse . Cette communication explore les dif ferentes faqons 
dont les usages langagiers des Antillais nes en Grande-Bretagne ont 
evolue par rapport aux normes noires des Caralbes. A un des poles 
du continuum linguistique on trouve des jeunes noirs dont la langue 
est identique a celle de la norme des blancs locaux dans des situa- 
tions de conversation ethniquement mixtes. A 1* autre pole du conti- 
nuum se trouve unc faible proportion de locuteurs qui utilisent le 
Creole dans toutes les situations, quels que soient leurs inter locu- 
teurs. Entre ces deux poles il existe un large eventail de choix 
langagiers qui semblent fortement influences par des considerations 
de formalite et d'ethnicite. La nature du vemaculaire noir est alors 
examinee et, sur la base d'une distinction entre traits marques et 
non-marques, une hierarchie des choix langagiers se degage. Cette 
hierarchie se ccrrele de faqon significative avec les reseaux sociaux * 
des locuteurs: plus les reseaux sont "noirs", plus le nombre de situa- 
tions comprenant des traits vemaculaires est eleve. La fonction 
symbolique du choix de la langue pour les Antillais est analysee en 
rapport avec les donnees linguistiques enregistrees ainsi que les 
perceptions qu'ont les locuteurs de leur situation. 



Introduction 

Important social and linguistic changes have taken place within 
the British Black community in recent years. We have seen the gradual 
transition from an immigrant group that arrived from the West Indies 
in the 1950 • s and 1960 • s, to a mixed community which includes an 
entire generation of British bom young people. This coinnunity has 
a great deal of cohesiveness . Both generations share many common 
values and cultural perspectives. They are also united in the daily 
experience of being a visible minority in a country where the low 
status of black people has remained largely unchanged for more than 
thirty years (cf. BROWN, 1984). 

However, there are also iiiq)ortant differences between settlers 
and British bom black people. The younger generation has received 
a British education, has been exposed primarily to the British media 
and interpretation of events, and is currently experiencing the worst 
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effect of economic depression. Black people have always found them- 
selves at the bottom of the socio-economic pile. But whereas the 
first generation tended to be employed in jobs at a level benea.tJt 
their capabilities, many of their children have never been employed 
and their chances of finding and remaining in work are, in the main, 
very limited. The social consequences of prolonged racial inequality 
have begun to manifest themselves in civil disorder and other expres- 
sions of frustration (see EQUAL OPPORTUNITIES. 1980; SCARMAN, 1981). 
Given the close inter-relationships between 1«"8"«8'' 'f^^^^y ' 
it is reasonable to surmise that the linguistic behaviour of young 
black people will act as an accurate thermometer of the current socio- 
political temperature. 

West Indian immigrants spoke varieties of English which drew 
on essentially the same vocabulary base as British English but dif- 
fered in important respects in phonology, morphology and syntax Q see, 
for mstanci. BAILEY. 1966; SUTCLIFFE, 1982). It was expected that 
their children would quickly assimilate the speech patterns of their 
white peers as they made their way through the "h'yjl JJ"''"' 
this did not prove to be the case for many years (EDWARDS, 1979). 
lonl the less.' important changes took place during the 1970 as a 
result of progressively more stringent immigration legislation. From 
the beginning of the decade the number of new arrivals diminished 
to a t?ickle and for the first time we were dealing with a generation 
of British black children rather than a mixed finish and Caribbean 
group, and the emergence of a distinctively British black id^tity. 
Ilthough subtle differences remain in the speecj of many yo"n| ^ «ck 
people (cf. SEBBA. 1984). the majority now speak a variety of English 
identical with or almost indistinguishable from the local white norm. 

This has led many white observers to conclude that the importance 
of "Patois", the comnunity term for West radian Creoles, is rapi'iiy 
diminishing in the black community. For many people, competence in 
Patois is limited to the occasional "deepening" of dialect features 
(cf. ROSEN arfd BURGESS. 1980), and it is assumed that, because young 
people do not use Patois in interaction with whites, they do not use 
It in other settings either. These conclusions, however, are based 
for the most part on self-reports of children to "^^^^^^ 
and observation in racially mixed settings such as school, rather 
than on systematic study of young people in a wide range of situa- 
tions. 



The present study 

It is against this backcloth tha-. the present investigation of 
the patterns of language use in a British black J"* 
Forty-five young British bom people between the ages «n^ 23 

took part, having been located initially through the network relations 
of the black fieldworkers on the project. All were members of 
families who had come originally from Jamaica rnd currently lived 
in Dudley, West Midlands. It is impossible to construct a sample 
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frame for the British Black population which would ensure representa- 
.5*"!';^/"! information on ethnicity and other 

means of identification sometimes used in the study of minority 

MINORITIES PROJECT, 1984) are clearly not relevant in the case of 
British born black people. It was therefore decided to aim for a 
judgement sample reflecting those social categories which systematic 
ethnographic observation suggested would be important in determining 
language choice. This sample included approximately equal numbers 
of young men and women from a wide range of educational backgrounds, 
with very differing attitudes towards mainstream white society. Their 
social network relations varied from exclusively black to predominant- 
ly wnlte* 

All of the speakers were recorded in friendship groups of two 
or thr«se for an average of one and a quarter hours. Each recording 
session was divided into five different situations. In two thirds 
Of the cases, recording started with a formal interview with a white 
researcher (situation 1). I„ the remaining third, this interview 
was placed last to ensure that any observed differences in language 
could be attributed to differences in formality and ethnicity rJthfr 
than any "warm-up" effect. Next followed a formal interview with 
IJ^A^ 2). At the end ct this section of 

recording the black interviewer went out in search of questionnaires, 
leaving the participants with a young white student who had been 
introduced to them as somebody looking after the t.pe-reccrder , but 
;!!^.n ! ■ project. What followed was informal 

racially nixed conversation (situation 3). The young people we-e 
then .presented with questionnaires on British Black language and so- 
ciety. They were told that they would be left on their own so that 
they could discuss the questions among themselves without pressure 
from the researchers, (situation 4). The black researcher returned 
15-20 minutes later with drinks and food and chatted informally with 
the speakers (situation 5). 

This structure proved extremely effective in eliciting a very 
wide range of speech. There were clear differences between formal 
and informal situations in the length of utterance, the symmetry of 
exchanges and the number of interruptions. Particularly pleasing 
was the success of leaving participants alone in producing truly 
informal speech. Although no attempt was made to conceal recording 
equipment, nost speakers either assumed that only the interviews were 
being recorded or completely forgot about the tape-recorder. 



What Is "Patol8"T 



Among the questions considered in the course of analyzing the 
data were the relationships between the frequency of Patois usajte 
and the non-linguistic variables referred to above (education, attitu- 
des towards white society and social network); and the different 
levels of competence in Patois which are to be found in the British 
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portions ef Patois .«d /^^/^J'.'J;" situations were clearly "more 
occurring variables f^^^^^.^^'ll^^'^X^^^^^^ interviews, and the informal 
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racially mixed "^'^Jf \^;,i.:; 'Macr conversations ). With the e^^^ 
(the peer group „ho used high proportions of black 

ception of some six emerged that only a very narrow 

v«iants in all five ^^'^"^.^ "VoniiogUal variants, uninflected nouns 
range of Patois features ^^"^^.^'T^^^^'t^^s) were to be found in the 
and third person present singular s; 

"English" situations. variables which formed 

It was therefore possible to divide the v.ria^^^ ^^^^^^^ 

the basis for the f"'*"J":y/*;.*';,'\s i„di«^ (cf. LABOV, 1972; 
features in the "'^'^^ '/\wo« gradient stratification with 
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social and stylistic variation and behave as markers. The occurrence 
of features from this second block in the speech of a given speaker 
in a given situation, irrespective of frequency, was thus held to 
mark that situation as "Patois" for that speaker. The absence of 
second block features defined the situation as "English". 

Using these claisif icatory criteria, each speaker was assigned 
a score from 1 to 5, depending on the numbe'^ of situations in which 
they used Block Two features. Speakers varied widely in the scores 
which they achieved. It was notable, however, that the combination 
of Patois situations remained invariant across th<i speakers. Thus, 
those who used Patois in one situation always chose the same situa- 
tion, those who used Patois in two situations always chose the same 
two situations and so on. The implicational relationships which 
emerged can be seen clearly in Figure 1 below - 



Table 1 : Proportions of speakers who use Patois variants, situation 
by situation. 



No. Sit. 1 Sit. 3 Sit. 2 Sit. 5 Sit. 4 

of (white (white (black (black (black 

speakers formal) informal) formal) informal) peers). 



Pattern 
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English 


English 


English 


English 


Patois 


Pattern 
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14 


English 


English 


English 


Patois 


Patois 


Pattern 


3 


13 


English 


English 


Patois 


Patois 


Patois 


Pattern 


4 


4 


Engli 


Patois 


Patois 


Patois 


Patois 


Pattern 


5 


6 


Patois 


Patois 


Patois 


Patois 


Patois 



The situational constraints on Patois usage are thus clear to see. 

Both formality and ethnicity exert a significant influence over 
language choice, and though there is a wide range of variation between 
speakers as to which situations are defined as Patois, an unmistakable 
hierarchy emerges which allows us to make statements about the condi- 
tions most likely to provoke Patois usage in a British Black speaker. 
In this hierarchy, informal conversation in which all the participants 
are well known to one another are most likely to give rise to Patois, 
followed by informal black conversations where the participants are 
less intimate, formal black interaction, informal racially mixed 
conversation and, finally, formal conversation with whites. 
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Social deteralMaf of ia«tteni» of l*ppu«»e choice 

Wh^n patterns scores -were correlated with the various non- 
linguistic 'variables, a statistically significant relationship was 
fouSd to hold between the speakers' patterns of language choice and 
the?r social networks. In the context of the present study. «easure- 
menti of network related to their degree of integration into the black 
co«.unity. Questions were asked concerning where speakers "ved «„d 
worked, their friends and leisure activities. Scores were -ssigned 
to the various answers in such a way that a ^igh network score indi- 
cated that the speaker's social relations were based mainly or even 
exclusively in the black co«nunity. whereas a low score reflected 
a wide range of voluntary associations with white people. 

Interestingly, employment proved to be a very accurate predictor 
of network score Thosrwho were out of work understandably spent 
most of"heir time with black friends in a similar position, so that 
:n:«ploy«enV\ad the effect of consolidating black social networks. 
Those who were employed, in contrast, were inevitably brought into 
IJntLt with a much wider range of people in situations "here whites 
were in the majority, and achieved much lower network scores. The 
:«:ct of uLmploymen't on social network in f .^^^S^Llir^rsr? r 
tv is thus the exact opposite of that described by MILROY U980; tor 
tL working class Belfast comunity of Ballymacarrett. There the 
ties created by large numbers of men working for the same employer 
were highly instrumental in creating tight-knit dense social networks. 

m both situations, however, speakers' social networks would 
seem to exert a powerful normative force on 1«"8"«8« * 
people belong to dense. «ultiplex networks in which 

contacts not only know each other but relate to each other in a 
v^i"" o? ways '(e.g. brother, neighbour work mate) the P"ssures 
to conform both socially and linguistically are far greater than in 
5oose-knit networks where a person has contact with a 
ieUted individuals. In a British Black context. ^^^f^ 
speakers are into the black connunity. the more likely they are to 
use Patois in a wide range of social contexts. 



The rel>tloB«hlp betwen Patole patterns and other languaBe 



easures 



A number of misconceptions surround the issue of language choice 
in the British Black community. There is a widespread "sumption 
for instance, that Black children who do not speak Patois tt. racially 
miLd settings such as school, are unwilling or unable to speak Patoxs 
other settings. Nor would it be unreasonable to assume that those 
iSo used Pctois' in the widest range of situations would also be the 
mlt competent Patois speakers. However, close examination of the 
ac1u.I Unguage behaviour of young British Black people does not 
support these claims • 
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A number of interesting generalizations can be made about the 
different language patterns which emerge. Pattern 1 speakers (those 
who use Patois only in black peer group settings) tend to use only 
a very narrow range of Patois variants and to have a very limited 
comptetence in Patois. Pattern 4 and 5 speakers (those who use Patois 
in all settings, or all settings other than the white formal inter- 
view), on the other hand, tend to use a very high proportion of Patois 
features and to be extremely competent speakers. However, no such 
generalizations can be made about the Pattern 2 and 3 speakers who 
form up to 70 per cent of the Dudley sample. The young people who 
follow these patterns vary considerably both in the frequency with 
which they use Patois variants and the range of variants which are 
to be found in their speech. 

In Older to characterize the language behaviour of British Black 
speakers we need to draw on a wide range of measures, including fre- 
quency and competence, as well as patterns of language choice (cf. 
EDWARDS, 1986; forthcoming). The particular value of the pattern 
scores, however, lies in the fact that they allow us to make further 
useful distinctions between individuals which can explain how and 
why speakers make different choices. 



The sybolic function of language choice 

The importance of defining a situation as either "English" or 
."Patois" lies in the symbolic function of su<;h decisions. If we take 
the position that in any comnunity there is a general consensus as 
to which variety is considered the appropriate or "unmarked" choice 
for a given situation (cf. SCOTTON, 1980), any speaker who chooses 
to use an unexpected or "marked" variety in this situation is coninu- 
nicating an unambiguous message. In a British setting, English is 
considered to be the unmarked variety for formal situations such as 
interviews and racially mixed interactions. Any British black who 
chooses to use Patois in these situations is thus rejecting the in- 
ferior status which is associated with black language and culture 
in a clear assertion of their black identity. The degree to which 
a whits interlocutor will feel threatened or offended by this choice 
will clearly be determined by the extent to which they share the 
speaker's perceptions of that black identity. Similarly, Patois is 
considered the marked choice in informal black interactions. It 
acknowledges the speakers' black identity and communicates feelings 
of warmth, friendship and solidarity. English speech in these situa- 
tions is likely to be considered prissy, snobbish and disloyal to 
the group. 

This interpretation is supported both by observation of various 
kinds of interaction and by explicit discussion of these issues by 
young black people themselves. Participants in the study talked a 
a good deal, for instance, of the use of Patois in school situations 
where English is the unmarked choice. In these situations Patois 
can be used to some considerable effect to exclude white people and. 
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in particular, teachers and to assert the validity of the individual's 
Z .7.u'.M«l""^'! ''1*<^»' /1«"'^ity. Sometimes the use of P.tois 
iow^vl ^ "these is an act of open aggression or defiance. 

However, it can also be a more pl-.yful activity vhich bonds the group 
as they savour the confusion and embarrassment of the white authority 
figure who does not understand the Patois exchange. Juliet, for 
instance, recalls che bantering behaviour of one of her class mates: 

"1 remember a boy at school ... when she [the 
teacher] used to really go at him, he used to 
go back at her in Patois. So, one morning when 
we got in school, right, she had this book in 
her hand and on the side of the book you could 
see 'Talk Patois' and all that, and 1 says, 
'Carlton, look! Look at that book. It's about 
Patois. She soon get to understand it when you 
ready fi cuss her'". 

White people, of course, ar not always excluded from Patois con- 
versations and there are many reports from the yound people in the 
present study and elsewhere (cf. HEWITT, 1982) of whites ^fith a good 
working knowledge of Patois. However, this accomplishment wouldsee.. 
I J. u ambivalent emotions on the part of most young 

British blacks. Although they often find it amusing and, on 
occasions, even flattering, there is a strong feeling that black 
i"5udr property of black people and that whites should not 

w, towards black who cannot or will not use Patois in 

black situations are equaJ ly censorious. Norma, for instance, berates 
her snobby" sister who, despite the ability to speak Patois, often 
chooses to use English with other young black people. 

"She speaks it [Patois] to me, to some of her 
coloured friends who she knows speak Patois, but 
to her snobby coloured friends she speaks English. 
She talk Queen English, brebber! She's the snotty 
one of the family!" 

* u^^'.fL*'^* obvicas conclusions which can be drawn from an analysis 
Of the different language patterns is that different ranges of Patois 
features can serve the same symbolic function for different speakers. 
A highly competent speaker will mark a situation as Patois with the 

TA " ''^ variants; a less competent 

speaker will draw less frequently on a much more limited range. 
Irrespective of frequency or range, however, the use of Patois 
markers signals the same symbolic functions. 

^ •"•lysis goes some way at least towards -xplaining the 

rather amazing discrepancies which exist between various estimates 

?L« " ^^"''^ P"'P^'' "^'^ regularly use Patois. 

! , J * »>«tween 20 per cent (ROSEN & BURGESS, 1980) 

and 100 per cent (TOMLIN, 1981). It would appear that the investi- 
gators have sometimes failed to identify the most pertinent questions 
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buck Identity, th. Vn.weV Vouh «e^^^^^^^ distinctively 
of them behave in this w«v if tl ^^^^ '"^ 



Discussion 



Black people who .pea^ in th? «i*n generation of British born 

distinguishable frorthe local „Tite nVrtV^V^ 

.ble speculation that the imjirt.nce of "atois l" consider- 
speculation, however, has been b.«d «n\! f * disappearing. Such 
people in racially ;ixed settings such young black 

observation suggests that ^ systematic 

misleading, and th« it is noJ f?^ ''^ ^» extremely 

mixed to other situations' ^ extrapolate from raciallj 

The language behaviour of British Black* r-« k 
considerably both between individuals and h^*"" \^ 
speakers in some situations use . hVoh f situations. Some 

P.tois variants; others us^ T.arrot' ra„«ro%"J ""^-^ ''^ 

sparingly. The greatest ohct-ir . ^ variants very 

P-CCer^s.of Unguag^'^c^orce l^c'h V%i« i""hus" tJl'^ h '"^ 
objective criteria which would allow u. T« V ^hus the absence of 
should be labelled as "Patois" or "EngUsS»/'*^"'' « situation 

variaStsrVt'^is' po^iblT'tr^i^''^"''*^" '^"'^ ^P"'^'" P-tois 
English..' anS othe^r « T.Til^ "'JLVn" th'""'?^ « 
3peakers who use high proportions of P.tolc ? . /"'^^ ''^ 
are excluded, it Lrges further th.V , *"'* ^" situations 

and which ..English" for all Speaker" ^^'^""ions. are ..Patois.. 

speak^rs'wS ute"V;,Vi.^^"o'!? ^^"^ ""P^- "^^ose 

one (the blacrpe;rgroup co^iLsaUon^'^^^^^^ ^^"^ 
situations always choose th. ri!« ? J ^f'* two 
use Fatois in ?hree mu^tio„7 "^"^ those who 

tuations; and thole who ^e P.toLT' Z^''''" 

the black situations and th/V f , situations always choose 

There is tJus evidenc^ of . ^i^ "clally mixed conversation. 

CO predict the Uk"uhrod of a' sVe^/ usVprt'ors'^ "^^^^ '^^^^ - 
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There is also confirmation that in come situations the consensus 
view is that English is the unmarked or expected choice and that Jn 
others Patois serves this function. The use of the unmarked variety 
signals compliance with community norms; the use of the marked 
variety, in contrast, indicates that the speaker refuses to accept 
the role or status normally associated with that language variety. 
Thus, speakers who use Patois In an English situation are strongly 
asserting their black identity and rejecting the low status assigSeS 
to black people by thfe dominant white society. Similarly, in Patois 
situations, where the use of black variants signals warmth, friend- 
ship and solidarity, the exclusive use of English is likely to be 
perceived as a distancing strategy. y «.o ue 

. A ,;^J^**"8h the frequency with which speakers' use Patois variants 
and their overall competence in Patois can be predicted for Pattern 1. 
^ , speakers, no such generalizations can be made for Pattern 2 

J«sent'S;^o!r T ^" ^^'^ ^^^^^^ proportion of the 

fJus h-.Th^ H An analysis in terms of patterns of language choice 
J^Jlen l„H.l.; f allowing us to make further distinctions 

rll Iff individual speakers. It also leads to an understanding that 
the effect cf different frequencies and ranges of Patois usage can 
serve the same symbolic function and .conversational intent. 



Motes 



^* '^'lllJ^y f*/"'' ""^'''^ " P*" ''^ ■ project on 

«« J K ^■"^"•ge use in a British Black connunity", which 

was funded by the Economic and Social Research Council. 

2. Competence scores were based on the number of Patois features from 
an inventory of twenty which appeared in the speech of participants 
at some time during recording, irrespective of the frequency with 
which they occurred (see EDWARDS, 1986). 
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